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By  J.  H.  B.  L. 


There  can  scarcely  be  a better  general  description  of  the 
topography  of  Baltimore  and  its  environs  than  is  afforded  by 
Captain  John  Smith  in  his  account  of  “ The  sixth  voyage  to 
another  part  of  Virginia,  where  now  are  planted  our  English 
Colonies,  whom  God  increase  and  prosper,  discovered  and 
described  by  Captain  John  Smith,  sometime  Governor  of  the 
Country.”  “The  country,”  says  the  author,  “is  not  moun- 
tainous, nor  yet  low.  but  with  pleasant  hills  and  fertile  val- 
leys, one  prettily  crossing  another,  and  watered  so  conve- 
niently with  fresh  brooks  and  springs  no  less  commodious 
and  delightsome.” 


•This  was  in  J GOO,  when  Smith,  visited  the  spot  where  Bal- 
timore now  stands.  Lord  Baltimore  is  reported  to  have  been 
here  in  1622;  and  in  1659  Baltimore  county  was  established, 
embracing  all  of  Harford  and  Carroll  counties,  and  large  por- 
tions of  .Arme  Arundel,  Howard  and  Frederick.  The  name 
by  which  the  city  is  now  known  was  originally  given  to  a 
settlement  upon  Bush  river.  In  an  old  map,  dated  1751, 
the  words  “ Baltimore  Iron  Works,”  indicate  the  present  site 
of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Maryland. 

On  the  20th  June,  1632,  a charter  passed  the  Seals  in  Eng- 
land, by  which  Charles  I granted  to  Cecilius,  second  Lord 
Baltimore,  the  land  therein  described;  and  in  order  that  it 
might  be  “ eminently  distinguished  above  all  other  regions 
in  that  territory,  (America,)  and  illustrated  with  more  ample 
titles,”  it  was  erected  into  a Province,  and  nominated  Mary- 
land, in  honor  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Of  this  Province 
Lord  Baltimore  was  made  absolute  Lord  and  Proprietary, 
“ yielding  to  the  crown  of  England  as  pledge-of  his  allegiance 
two  Indian  arrows  annually,  and  the  fifth  paft-  of  all  gold 
and  silver  ore  which  should  be  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  Province.” 


How  to  make  this  most  royal  gift  productive  to  the  owner 
must,  naturally,  have  boon  among  the  fast  oumtions  present- 
ing themselves  to  the  mind  of  Lord  Baltimore."  (There  was 
but  one  answer.  Emigration  from  the  Old  Wcrld  to  the  New 
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lmd  already  begun,  and  the  more  numerous  the  emigrants  to 
Maryland  to  whom  land  there  could  be  sold  or  rented,  the 
larger  the  income  of  the  Lord  Proprietor.  Lord  Baltimore 
was  a Roman  Catholic;  the  grantee  of  the  sovereign  of  a 
country  where  Protestantism  was  the  established  religion, 
and  from  which  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  new  settlers,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  would 
come.  To  have  regarded  Maryland  as  a place  of  refuge  for 
those  of  his  own  faith  who  had  been  persecuted  in  England, 
and  where  Protestants  might  be  dealt  with  as  Catholics  had 
been  dealt  with  in  their  old  home,  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
by  the  beneficiary  of  a Protestant  King.  To  have  trans- 
planted the  Church  of  England,  with  its  enmities  towards 
Catholics,  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  would  have  been 
unjust  to  those  of  his  own  faith  who,  at  his  instance,  had 
crossed  the  seas — and  was  equally  out  of  the  quest  inn.  There 
was  but  one  wise  and  statesmanlike  course  left  open  to  Lord 
Baltimore  ; and  to  his  great  and  lasting  credit  he  adopted  it ; 
and  religious  toleration  was  made  by  him  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  Province,  as  it  has  continued  to  be  the  law  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  Nor  is  Lord  Baltimore  any  the 
less  entitled  to  the  renown  that  has  ever  since  attached  to  his 
name,  because  the  course  that  he  pursued  was,  pecuniarily, 
the  most  profitable  he  could  have  adopted. 

As  was  no  doubt  foreseen,  there  was  a large  emigration 
from  Great  Britain  to  Maryland  ; and  to  use  the  words  of 
Kilty,  in  his  “Landholders  Assistant,”  “The  Province 
became  nothing  but  a great  land  market.”  After  the  proper 
office  was  established,  persons  desiring  to  obtain  land,  applied 
for  either  a general  or  a special  warrant  directed  to  the 
surveyor,  who,  in  the  first  case,  returned  a certificate  describ- 
ing such  unoccupied  land  as  the  applicant  had  selected,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  special  warrant,  such  tract  as  had  been  indi- 
cated in  the  application.  Oil  these  certificates  patents  were 
issued  under  the  seal  of  the  Lord  Proprietary,  granting  to 
the  holder  a title  to  the  property  at  a specified  rent.  This 
process  was  called  “ taking  up  land.” 

In  1G68,  “Cole’s  Harbor,”  on  which  the  town  of  Baltimore 
was  subsequently  laid  out,  was  taken  up  by  Thomas  Cole,  on 
the  north  branch  of  the  Patapsco.  It  contained  OoO  acres, 
and  was  nearly  equally  divided  into  two  parts  by  Jones’ 
Falls,  the  stream  since  so  well  known  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  municipal  legislation. 

As  early  as  1723,  a sufficient  number  of  people  ha  ving  col- 
lected on  •“  Colo'-s  Harbor,”  about  the  mouth  of  the  Palis  and 
•in  the  neighborhood,  to  organize  a town  government,  a dis- 
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pute  arose  in  regard  to  the  exact  location.  This  caused 
delay;  and  it  was  not  until  the  8tli  August,  1729,  that  an  Act 
was  passed  by  the  upper  and  lower  Houses  of  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  “for  erecting  a town  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Patapsco  river,  in  Baltimore  county,  and  laying  out  in  lots 
sixty  acres  of  land  in  and  about  the  place  where  one  John 
Fleming  now  lives;”  and  on  the  12th  January,  1730,  the 
commissioners,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  laid  out  the  town 
accordingly. 

At  this  time  there  were  but  few  houses  comparatively; 
and  that  the  expectations  of  the  town’s  people  were  humble, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  purchasers  of  town  lots 
were  not  required  to  do  more  than  erect  a house  covering 
not  less  than  four  hundred  square  feet,  in  eighteen  months, 
to  procure  a title.  Indeed  it  was  as  late  as  1750,  that  Balti- 
more was  surrounded  by  a thicket  fence  to  protect  it  from  the 
Indians. 

There  is  a view  of  the  town  in  1752,  which,  inartistic  as  it 
is,  gives  some  idea  of  what  Baltimore  then  was — a straggling 
village,  the  houses  of  which  are  dotted  here  and  there  over 
an  irregular  surface,  surrounding,  on  three  sides,  a sheet  of 
water,  on  which  the  artist  has  represented  the  brig  Philip 
and  Charles  and  sloop  Baltimore,  which,  it  has  been  supposed, 
made  up  the  entire  mercantile  marine  of  the  port. 

In  August,  1732,  the  General  Assembly  erected  a town  to 
the  east  of  that  erected  in  1729,  and  called  it  Jones’  town; 
and  in  September,  1745,  an  Act  was  passed  incorporating  the 
two  into  one  town,  called  Baltimore  town,  to  be  known  “by 
no  other  name.” 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enumerate  here  the  additions 
which  from  time  to  time  were  made  to  the  town.*  But  it  is 
not  out  of  place  to  quote  from  a letter,  that  has  been  pre- 
served, from  Mr.  William  Eddis,  dated  January  18tli,  1771  : 

“This  place,”  says  the  writer,  “is  named  Baltimore,  in 
compliment  to  the  proprietary’s  family,  and  is  situated  on 
the  northern  branch  of  the  river  Patapsco,  about  thirty  miles 
higher  up  t lie  bay  of  Chesapeake  than  Annapolis,  and  at 
nearly  the  same  distance  by  land.  Within  these  few  years 
some  scattered  cottages  only  were  to  be  found  on  the  spot, 
occupied  by  obscure  storekeepers,  merely  for  the  supply  of 
the  adjacent  plantations.  But  the  peculiar  advantages  it 
possesses,  with  respect  to  the  trade  of  the  frontier  counties  of 

* Those  curious  in  such  matters  are  referred  to  “The  Chronicles  of  Baltimore,” 
by  J.  Thomas  Scharf,  in  which  are  collected,  with  great  accuracy  and  iii 
minute  detail,  every  particular  that  the  most  unwearying  research  could  tind  iu  regard 
to  Baltimore. 
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Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  so  strongly  impressed 
the  mind  of  Mr.  John  Stevenson,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
had  settled  in  the  vicinity  in  a medical  capacity,  that  he  first 
conceived  the  important  -project  of  rendering  this  port  the 
grand  emporium  of  Maryland  commerce.  He  accordingly 
applied  himself  with  assiduity  to  the  completion  of  liis  plan. 
The  neighbouring  country  being  fertile,  well  settled  and 
abounding  in  grain,  Mr.  Stevenson  contracted  for  consider- 
able quantities  of  wheat;  he  freighted  vessels  and  consigned 
them  to  a correspondent  in  his  own  country;  the  cargoes 
were  sold  to  great  advantage,  and  returns  were  made  equally 
beneficial.  The  commencement  of  a trade  so  lucrative  to  the 
first  adventurers,  soon  became  an  object  of  universal  atten- 
tion. Persons  of  commercial  and  enterprising  spirit  emi- 
grated from  all  quarters  to  this  new  and  promising  scene  of 
industry.  Wharves  were  constructed ; elegant  and  conve- 
nient habitations  were  rapidly  erected ; marshes  were 
drained ; spacious  fields  were  occupied  for  the  purposes  of 
general  utility,  and  within  forty  years  from  the  first  com- 
mencement, Baltimore  became  not  only  the  most  wealthy 
and  populous  toAvn  of  the  province,  but  inferior  to  few  on 
the  continent,  either  in  size,  number  of  inhabitants,  or  the 
advantages  arising  from  a well  conducted  and  commercial 
connection  ” 

Nor  was  it  to  Ireland  alone  that  Baltimore  was  indebted 
for  its  increase  and  prosperity.  Germany  was  a large  con- 
tributor of  intelligent  and  industrious  men.  Two  immigra- 
tions of  French,  from  Arcadia  and  St.  Domingo,  respectively, 
have  left  their  impress  on  the  community.  Scotland  made 
its  mark  characteristically,  and,  later  still,  the  thrifty  and 
enterprising  New  England  States,  not  only  added  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city,  but  largely  promoted  its  commercial  and 
manufacturing  prosperity.  Shipbuilding  flourished  with 
models  perfected  on  the  lower  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  ; and 
the  Baltimore  Clipper  became  known  for  its  speed  and 
beauty  throughout  the  world.  In  this  way,  Baltimore  became 
what  might  be  truly  called  a Cosmopolitan  city. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  in  regard  to  the  share  that 
Baltimore  had  in  the  Revolution,  than  that  it  was  distin- 
guished for  enthusiastic  patriotism.  In  1776,  Congress  ad- 
journed to  it  from  Philadelphia  on  the  approach  of  the 
British  army  toward  the  Delaware;  and,  for  a season,  held 
its  sessions  in  a building  taken  down  only  a few  years  since. 
By  this  time,  the  city  had  increased  so  much  in  population 
and  importance,  that  when  the  Constitution  of  Maryland  was 
adopted  in  1776,  it  gave  to  Baltimore  a representation  of  two 
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members  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  which,  continued  to  be 
the  case  until,  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
representation  was  increased  to  eighteen  in  the  House  and 
three  in  the  Senate,  which  it  is  at  present. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  Baltimore  Clippers  formed  the  largest 
part  of  the  privateering  marine  of  the  country ; and  the 
history  of  their  exploits  savours  often  more  of  romance  than 
reality.  In  1814,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  the  city 
was  made  by  a large  land  and  naval  British  force,  under  the 
commands  respectively,  of  General  Boss  and  Lord  Cochrane. 
The  battle  of  5s orth  Point  was  fought ; and  the  attack  by  the 
British  fleet  on  Fort  McHenry,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
produced  “ The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  which  was  forthwith 
adopted  as  the  national  anthem  of  America. 

In  the  late  civil  war,  while  the  State  of  Maryland  did  not 
join  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  so  remained  within  the 
Union,  a strong  Southern  feeling  influenced  a large  portion 
of  its  people,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  furnished  both  offi- 
cers and  men  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  Confederate  as 
well  as  to  the  Union  armies.  While  this  feeling  has  not, 
perhaps,  died  out  absolutely,  differences  of  opinion  have 
ceased  to  be  the  subjects  of  angry  discussion;  and  it  may  be 
safely  said,  that  of  all  the  cities  of  the  land  there  are  few 
more"  loyal  to  the  Union  than  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

From  this  brief  sketcm*oi *t1>&  hrJtory  of  Baltimore,  we 
now  turn  to  its  present  condition  under  the  Act  of  Assembly 
that  chartered  the  city  in  1796,  and  gave  to  it  the  corporate 
name  of  “The  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.” 

The  city  government  is  vested  in  a Mayor , elected  bien- 
nially, with  a salary  of  §5000,  and  a City  Council  of  two 
branches— the  first  and  second.  The  first  branch  consists  of 
one  member  from  each  of  the  twenty  wards  into  which  the 
city  is  divided,  elected  annually;  while  the  second  branch 
consists  of  ten  members,  each  member  representing  two 
wards,  elected  biennially.  The  members  of  both  branches 
receive  each  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  Mayor 
has  a veto  power  that  requires  a vote  of  three-fourths  of  each 
branch  to  overcome. 

While  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  have  all  the  usual 
authority  of  municipal  corporations  to  raise  money  by  taxa- 
tion, a provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  declares  that 
“no  debt  (except  as  hereinafter  excepted)  shall  be  created  by 
the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore;  nor  shall  the 
credit  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  be  given 
or  loaned  to,  or  in  aid  of  any  individual,  association  or  cor- 
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poration;  nor  shall  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore 
have  the  power  to  involve  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  con- 
struction of  works  of  internal  improvement,  nor  in  granting 
any  aidlliereto,  which  shall  involve  the  faith  and  credit  of 
the  city,  nor  make  any  appropriation  therefor,  unless  such 
debt  or  credit  be  authorized  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Maryland  and  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  Baltimore,  submitted  to  the  legal  voters  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by 
said  ordinance,  and  approved  by  a majority  of  the  votes  at 
such  time  and  place;  but  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  may 
temporarily  borrow  any  amount  of  money  to  meet  any  defh 
ciency  in  the  city  treasury,  or  to  provide  for  any  emergency 
arising  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  j)olice  or  pre- 
serving the  safety  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  and 
may  make  due  and  proper  arrangements  and  agreements  for 
the  removal  and  extension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  and 
all  debts  and  obligations  created  according  to  law  before  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution.” — (I860.) 

Except  where  otherwise  provided  by  ordinance,  or  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  appoints  all  subordinate 
officers  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Council  in  convention. 

The  Collector  of  State  and  City  Taxes  is  appointed  annually 
“as  other  city  officers  are  appointed,  to  collect  all  taxes  of 
every  description,  levied  or  assessed  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  or  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland.”  He  gives 
bond  in  the  sum  of  §75,000,  and  has  a salary  of  §2,000;  i 
addition  to  which,  he  is  allowed  one  per  cent,  of  the  Stat 
taxes  collected  by  him.  He  appoints  a deputy  at  a salary  o 
§1,800,  a cashier,  and  other  officers  required  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  concerning 
the  collection  of  taxes. 

In  this  connection  there  is  an  Appeal  Tax  Court , consisting 
of  three  Judges,  who  receive  a salary,  each,  of  §1.800,  with  a 
Clerk  at  a salary  of  §i,600,.  an  Assessor,  and  other  officers, 
provided  for  by  law.  They  are  authorized  to  assess  the  pro- 
perty of  all  persons  failing  to  make  their  own  returns;  and 
are  authorized  to  make  alterations,  additions  or  deductions  in 
assessments,  as  they  may  deem  proper.  A part  of  the  duty  of 
the  Appeal  Tax  Court  is  to  grant  permits  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  within  the  city  limits,  without  charge. 

There  is  a lierfister}  who  is  elected  biennially  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Council  in  convention.  The  duties  of  the 
Kegister  are  numerous.  Generally  stated,  he  has  charge  of 
the  monies  and  securities  of  the  corporation,  and  its  account- 
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ing  officer.  He  gives  bond  in  the  sum  of  §50,000,  and  has  a 
salary  of  §3000.  No  money  can  be  paid,  however,  except 
through  a warrant  of  the  Comptroller. 

The  Comptroller  is  appointed  biennially  by  the  Mayor.  He 
performs  the  duties  Indicated  by  his  title;  gives  bond  in  the 
sum  of  §10,000,  and  has  a salary  of  §2500.  The  Comptroller, 
although  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  can  only  be  removed  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  City  Council. 

The  public  debt  of  Baltimore  is  (January  1,  1880,)  $35,617,- 
151.13,  against  which,  including  a sinking  fund  of  $7,423,727.11, 
there  are  interest-bearing  securities  of  §28,092,380.09,  leaving 
a balance  of  debt  over  and  above  interest-bearing  securities  of 
§6,924,762.04,  for  which  the  city  holds  unproductive  assets  of 
more  or  less  value  amounting  to  §4,807,472.57,  beside  a large 
amount  of  real  estate  in  its  court  house,  record  office,  City 
Hall,  jail,  police  stations,  fire  engine  houses  and  apparatus, 
school  houses,  almshouse,  steam  tugs,  Marine  Hospital 
grounds,  Public  Parks,  Ac. 

The  public  debt  of  the  city,  its  investments  and  finances 
generally,  are  in  charge  of  a Board  consisting  of  the  Mayor 
and  two  citizens  who  are  elected  by  the  Councils  in  conven- 
tion annually,  and  styled  “ The  Commissioners  of  Finance.”  No 
salary  is  attached  to  the  office. 

The  Laic  Officers  of  the  city  government  are  a Counsellor,  at 
a salary  of  §2500;  a Solicitor,  whose  salary  is  §4000,  and  an 
Examiner  of  Titles,  with  a salary  of  §3000. 

There  is  a City  Libra)  ian,  at  a salary  of  §1500,  with  an 
assistant,  at  a salary  of  §900.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
the  Librarian  procures  all  the  stationery  and  printed  matter 
required  by  the  heads  of  the  several  departments. 

A Police  Commission  of  three  persons,  a known  as  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  .Baltimore,” 
who  hold  their  offices  for  six  years,  is  elected  by  the  State 
Legislature — one  at  each  biennial  session.  They  give  a bond 
to  the  State  in  the  penalty  of  810,000  each,  and  there  is  a 
salary  of  §2500  attached  to  the  office.  They  chose  their  own 
president  and  a treasurer,  who  must  be  one  of  their  number; 
a clerk,  with  a salary  of  §1500,  who  gives  bond  in  the  penalty 
of  §5000,  and  is  virtually  the  treasurer;  a marshal,  with  a 
salary  of  §2500,  and  a deputy  marshal,  whose  salary  is  §2000. 
They  enroll  and  organize  a permanent  police  force  of  five 
hundred  men.  The  captains  on  the  force  receive  §22  per 
week;  the  lieutenants  §20;  sergeants  §19,  and  the  privates 
§18.  Including  officers,  sergeants,  keepers  of  stations,  turn- 
keys, Ac.,  the  whole  regular  police  force  consists  of  about  OuO 
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men,  and  is  maintained  at  an  expense  of  about  8590,000. 
The  Police  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  increase  the 
force  on  especial  occasions,  when  t lie  pay  of  each  person 
added  to  the  force  is  §2.50  per  diem  while  he  remains  in  ser- 
vice. While  the  State  appoints  the  Police  Commissioners, 
tlie  expense  of  supporting  it  is  borne  by  the  city.  To  enu- 
merate the  powers  of  the  Commission  would  extend  this 
notice  too  far ; they  may  be  inferred  from  the  title.  It  re- 
ports to  the  Legislature  at  each  session,  and  its  books  and 
papers  are  open  at  all  times  to  the  city  authorities. 

The  schools  of  the  city  are  in  charge  of  a Board  entitled  “ The 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools consisting  of  a mem- 
ber from  each  ward  chosen  by  the  Councils,  in  convention,  for 
four  years.  One-fourtli  of  the  whole  number  go  out  of  office 
annually.  The  office  is  not  a salaried  one.  The  Board  elects 
one  of  its  members  president,  also  a secretary,  with  a salary 
fixed  by  the  Board,  and  a Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
with  an  assistant.  The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  is  fixed 
by  the  Board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Councils,  and  at 
this  time  is  §2500  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  is  §1800.  The  Board  appoints  t lie  teachers, 
determines  their  salaries,  and  prescribes  the  course  of  studies 
and  the  books  to  be  used.  There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  ; 
but  each  pupil  is  required  to  pay,  in  advance,  one  dollar  per 
quarter  for  the  use  of  books,  except  in  cases  where  the  indi- 
gence of  the  parents  prevents  it.  Pupils  are  permitted  to 
furnish  their  own  books. 

There  is  a school  for  boys  called  *‘Tlie  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege,” into  which  pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  in 
the  public  schools  are  admitted  on  certificates  from  the  Board 
of  Commissioners.  There  are  also  an  Eastern  and  a Western 
Female  High  School  for  the  higher  education  of  girls,  who 
are  admitted  on  similar  certificates. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  is  125,  and  the  buildings  are 
valued  at  §1,169,544. 

Separate  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  children  were 
established  in  1867,  and  have  since  been  in  full  ojjeration. 

There  are  38  grammar,  59  primary  schools,  5 English-Ger- 
man schools,  14  colored  day  schools,  4 colored  evening  schools, 
1 white  evening  school  and  1 Normal  School,  with  106  male 
and  716  female  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
30,477 — the  whole  number  of  pupils  during  t lie  year  (1879) 
being  48,988,  of  whom  5126  were  colored.  The  number  of 
pupils  paying  nothing  was  25,528.  The  expense  of  Public 
Schools  in  1879,  was  $620,000. 
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The  sanitary  department  of  the  city  gOVeffiment  is  carried 
on  by  a “Board  of  Health ” consisting  of  a Health  Commis- 
sioner, «witli  a salary  of  §2500,  and  an  assistant,  with  a salary 
of  §1500.  There  is  also  a Marine  Hospital  physician  subor- 
dinate to  the  Board  of  Health,  with  a salary  of  §3000,  whose 
duties  appertain  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  port. 

The  duty  of  attending  to  the  streets  of  the  city  devolves 
upon  a “City  Commissioner ,”  with  a salary  of  §3000,  and  three 
assistants,  with  a salary  of  §1500  each. 

There  is  also  a City  Surveyor  elected  biennially  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  city.  The  compensation  is  fixed  by  a 
table  of  rates,  according  to  the  services  performed  by  him. 

Besides  the  “City  Commissioner,”  there  is  a Board  of  three 
persons  called  “ The  Commissioners  for  Opening  Streets  in  the  City 
of  Baltimore  ,”  which  determines  matters  connected  with  the 
laying  out,  opening,  grading,  widening  or  closing  up  of  streets, 
lanes  and  alleys.  They  hold  their  offices  for  three  years — 
one  going  out  of  office  every  year — and  have  each  a salary  of 
§1200. 

There  is  an  Inspector  of  Public  Buildings,  five  Inspectors  of 
Streets,  two  Inspectors  of  Sewers  and  two  Inspectors  of  Public 
Cemeteries,  who  perform  the  duties  indicated  by  their  res- 
pective titles. 

The  jail  of  the  city  is  in  charge  of  a Board  of  five  visitors 
styled  “Visitors  of  the  Jail  of  Baltimore  City”  who  serve  without 
compensation,  and  who  appoint  a Warden  with  the  necessary 
assistants,  and  fix  their  salaries.  They  are  required  to  em- 
ploy the  prisoners  at  such  work  in  and  about  the  premises  as 
may  be  consistent  with  their  safe-keeping.  When  discharged, 
the  prisoners  may  be  paid  two-thirds  of  their  net  earnings, 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  visitors. 

The  Fire  Department  of  Baltimore  is  under  the  control  of 
an  unpaid  commission  of  her  citizens,  styled  “ The  Fire  Com- 
missioners of  the  City  of  Baltimore  of  which  the  Mayor  is 
ex-officio  a member.  They  hold  their  offices  for  four  years, 
two  going  out  of  office  every  second  year.  They  appoint  a 
chief  engineer  at  a salary  of  §2000,  and  two  assistant  engi- 
neers with  a salary  of  §1400  each.  The  power  of  the  Board 
of  Fire  Commissioners  is  ample  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  most  efficient  service  of  the  department.  If  a 
fireman  is  injured  while  on  duty  so  as  to  be  prevented  from 
following  his  daily  occupation,  or  attending  to  his  duties  in 
the  department,  he  is  paid  his  salary  for  one  year,  if  his  disa- 
bility so  long  continues.  If  a fireman  loses  his  life  while  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  family  of  the  deceased,  in- 
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dueling  father  and  mother,  are  to  be  paid  £500.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Fire  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  effect  insu- 
rances on  the  lives  of  the  firemen. 

A parf  of  the  force  of  the  department  is  always  on  duty, 
day  and  night.  There  is  another  part,  which,  although 
required  to  be  at  the  engine  houses  at  night,  are  permitted 
to  pursue,  except  during  a fire,  other  occupations  through  the 
day.  The  annual  expense  of  the  Fire  Department  is  £175,000. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  is  a Fire  Inspector , whose  duty 
it  is  to  take  charge  of  all  property  imperiled  by  a fire,  and  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  it. 

In  connection  with  the  fire  department,  there  are  hook 
and  ladder  companies  and  a salvage  corps,  and  also  a fire  and 
alarm  telegraph. 

The  water  supply  of  the  city  is  governed  by  a board  of  six 
1 commissioners  appointed  biennually,  who,  with  the  Mayor, 
receive  no  compensation.  They  have  power  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  a Water  Engineer,  a Civil  Engineer, 
a Water  Registrar,  Clerks  and  Collectors.  The  supply  is  de- 
rived from  Jones  Falls  and  the  Gunpowder  Falls,  the  work 
! connected  with  the  latter  being  now,  1880,  on  the  eve  of  com- 
pletion. The  minimum  supply  from  the  former  is  15,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  and  from  the  latter,  165,000,000 — the  two 
affording  an  aggregate  daily  supply  of  190,000,000  gallons. 
The  Gunpowder  tunnel  is  callable  of  passing  170,000,000  gal- 
j Ions  per  diem.  That  of  New  York  is  limited  to  100,000,000. 

. There  are  four  reservoirs  connected  with  the  Jones  Falls 
supply,  of  81,  5,  53  and  41  acres,  respectively,  storing  in  the 
aggregate  535,000,000  gallons;  and  two  reservoirs  connected 
i with  the  Gunpowder  supply,  of  60  and  30  acres,  respectively, 
with  an  aggregate  storage  of  765,000,000  gallons — making  the 
entire  storage  supply,  1,300,000,000  gallons. 

. The  Board  is  styled  The  Water  Board  of  the  City  of  Balti- 
■ more.”  The  supply  from  the  Gunpowder  involved  the  con- 

! struction  of  a tunnel  7 miles  in  length  and  twelve  feet  in 

diameter,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  through  rock;  and  the 
: excellence  and  beauty  of  all  the  works  appurtainirig  to 

which  have  already  become  noted  in  the  engineering  world. 
It  is  the  third  largest  tunnel  in  the  world,  being  only  sur- 
passed by  the  Mount  Cenis  and  the  St.  Gotthard. 

All  matters  connected  with  the  Harbor  of  Baltimore  are  in 
charge  of  a board  of  six  commissioners,  who  hold  their  offices 
for  four  years,  two  going  out  of  office  biennially.  They  re- 
ceive no  compensation.  The  Mayor  is  the  President.  It  is 
styled  “The  Harbor  Board  of  Baltimore /’  with  authority  to 
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appoint  a clerk,  make  contracts,  employ  labor,  and  do  all 
that  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  and  improve  the  Harbor. 

The  Harbor  of  Baltimore  is  at  this  time  kept  open  during 
the  Winter  by  two  iceboats,  one  of  which  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  a Board  called  the  Harbor  and  Relief  Board,  and  the 
other  under  the  control  of  the  Harbor  Board  proper.  The 
Harbor  and  Relief  Board  is  composed  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  President  of  the  Corn  and  Flour  Ex- 
change, and  a person  appointed  by  a majority  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Insurance  Companies. 

The  Parks  of  Baltimore  consist  of  Druid  Hill  Park,  con- 
taining 693  acres;  Patterson  Park,  of  56  acres;  Riverside 
Park,  17J  acres;  Federal  Hill  Park,  SJ  acres,  and  other 
smaller  areas  called  squares,  which  are  in  charge  of  unpaid 
commissioners  appointed  from  persons  residing  in  the  re- 
spective neighborhoods. 

The  first  four  Parks  are  in  charge  of  a Board,  also  unpaid, 
of  four  persons,  of  whom  the  Mayor  is  ex-officio  chairman. 
They  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  with  power  to 
fill  vacancies  occurring  in  their  body,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  City  Councils.  Their  style  is  ct  The  Public  Park  Com- 
missioners of  the  City  of  Baltimore.” 

The  Parks  are  supported  by  a tax  of  12  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  City  Passenger  Railways,  from  which 
there  is  deducted  the  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  for  the 
purchase  of  Druid  Hill  and  Patterson  Parks.  One-fifth  of 
what  remains  is  then  invested  as  a sinking  fund  to  redeem 
the  bonds  at  maturity,  and  the  balance  is  expended  by  the 
Park  Commissioners  in  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  parks.  They  appoint  an  engineer  and  general  super- 
intendent,  superintendents  of  the  particular  parks,  a natura- 
list, a gardener,  and  generally  the  laboring  force  required. 
Riverside  and  Federal  Hill  Parks  are  maintained  by  special 
appropriations  from  time  to  time,  as  necessary. 

There  are  live  Trustees  of  the  Almshouse , who  receive  £2.00 
per  diem  for  each  day  of  their  meetings  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  The  almshouse  at  Bay  view  is  under  their  con- 
trol ; and  each  trustee  has  the  power  to  direct,  in  writing,  the 
admission  of  a pauper.  This  power  is  also  possessed  by  the 
Ward  Managers  of  the  Poor , of  whom  there  is  one  appointed 
annually  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  for  each  ward  of 
the  city. 

The  above  enumeration  of  officers  of  the  city  government 
does  not,  of  course,  include  all  its  employees,  but  Will  suffice 
to  give  a correct  idea  of  the  system  provided  for  the  conduct 
of  municipal  affairs. 
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The  true  geographical  position  of  Baltimore,  is  latitude 
39°  17'  08"  north,  and  0°  23'  Oh"  longitude  east  from  Washing- 
ton and  76°  37'  0"  west  from  Greenwich.' 

The  variation  of  the  compass  .at  Baltimore  since  the  year 
1700  has  been : 


Year  1700.  ....  — + 5.4 

1710 — 5.0 

1720 = 4 5 

1730 = 3.9 

1740 = 3 2 

1750 = 2 6 

1760  = 2.0 

1770 = 1.46 

1780 = 1.04 

1790. . ....  = +9.76 


ear  1800. . . 

. . . = + 0.64 

1810... 

. . . = 0.68 

1820. . . 

. . . = 0.83 

1830.... 

...  = 1.23 

1840... . 

. = 1.70 

1850 . . . . 

. . = 2.27 

I860.... 

...  = 2.90 

1870.... 

»o 

CO 

II 

1880.... 

. . . = + 4.17 

Means  of  Communication. — Baltimore  is  in  connection  with 
neighboring  towns  and  villages  by  steam  and  horse  car  lines 
of  transportation.  The  Baltimore  and  Oiiio  Railroad,  which 
is  one  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  country,  connects  it 
with  Ellicott  city,  Frederick  city  and  other  towns  and  cities 
in  Maryland  along  its  route  to  the  West.  The  Northern  Cen- 
tral Railway  connects  it  with  Cockeysville,  Texas  and  other 
towns  along  its  route  northwardly  to  the  Lakes.  The  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  affords  access 
to  the  villages  along  the  route  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  thence 
eastward  to  Elktori,  and  beyond  the  State  in  that  direction. 
The  Washington  Branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  connect  Baltimore 
with  the  National  capital.  There  are  at  this  time  four  pas-, 
senger  railways  using  horse  power  in  the  city,  the  princixml 
one  being  the  City  Passenger  Railway  which  unites  the 
northern  with  the  southern  as  well  as  the  eastern  with  the 
western  parts  of  the  city  with  collateral  branches.  The  Citi- 
zens’ Passenger  Railway  which  also  connects  t lie  eastern  and 
western  sections  of  Baltimore.  The  People’s  line  which  con- 
nects the  part  of  the  city  on  Locust  Point  with  the  western 
section.  The  North  Baltimore  Passenger  Railway  line  which 
extends  from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  its  northwest  portion; 
besides  lines  to  Towsontown,  Waverlv,  Catonsville  and  sub- 
urban villages.  Other  railways  of  this  description,  permea- 
ting the  city  in  all  directions,  are  projected,  and  about  being 
constructed  under  authority  obtained  already  from  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council. 
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Tributary  country . — It  may  bo  said  that  this  is  best  described 
by  referring  to  the  termini  of  the  roads  branching  in  all  di- 
rections from  the  city.  In  a more  restricted  sense,  it  may  be 
confined  to  a circle  whose  radius  is  some  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
embracing  Ellic-ott  City,  Cockeysville,  Towsontown,  etc.  To 
the  northwest  and  north  and  northeast,  the  country  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  thickly  populated,  and  where  land  is  very 
valuable,  commanding  high  prices,  and  where  not  occupied 
by  villa  residences  and  market  gardens,  highly  cultivated  as 
farm  land.  Less  is  to  be  said  of  the  country  lying  to  the 
southeast  and  southwest.  To  the  southeast  the  Patapsco  flows 
into  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Chesapeake.  But  in  all  direc- 
tions, save  to  the  south,  the  country  tributary  to  Baltimore 
cannot,  as  already  stated,  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  used  by  Captain  John  Smith  in  1G06.  A distinguishing 
characteristic  is  the  torrent-like  nature  of  the  streams  which 
are  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  Maryland.  The  Patapsco 
itself  is  almost  a mountain  stream  until  it  reaches  tide,  seven 
miles  from  Baltimore.  The  well-known  Jones7  Falls  deserves 
its  descriptive  name.  G wynn’s  F alls  is  another  stream  falling 
into  the  Patapsco  near  the  city  limits.  The  name  of  Gun- 
powder Falls  is  equally  descriptive;  and  the  tunnel  already 
spoken  of  supplies  Baltimore  with  water  at  an  elevation  of 
170  feet  above  tide,  at  a distance  of  only  seven  miles  from 
the  city.  On  all  these  streams  there  were  formerly  numer- 
ous mills  and  furnaces.  A great  part  of  them  is  still  in 
v ‘ration,  although  in  some  instances  the  diminishing  supply 
f'  water,  as  the  country  is  cleared  of  timber,  has  made 
use  of  steam,  as  an  auxiliary,  necessary. 

Within  the  radius  here  mentioned  there  have  been  found, 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country,  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  iron  ore  of  the  purest  quality,  which  even  now 
supply  iron  works  in  Baltimore.  And  to-day,  in  going 
through  the  iron  ore  districts  east  and  west  of  Baltimore,  are 
to  be  found  the  remains  of  furnaces  built  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  t lie  spoil  banks  of  mines  from  which  the  ore  that- 
supplied  them  was  excavated.  This  was  at  a time  when  the 
laws  of  England  prohibited  the  refining  of  iron  in  the 
Province,  and  required  the  pig  to  be  sent  to  the  old  country 
for  the  purpose.  Indeed,  so  important  was  the  iron  product 
of  this  vicinage  regarded,  that  there  is  an  old  law  which  per- 
mitted a party  willing  to  build  a furnace  to  obtain  a writ  of 
ad  quod  damnum , and  take  the  land  he  required  at  the  valua- 
tion of  a jury  without  the  owner’s  consent. 

Nor  is  iron  the  only  metal  produced  from  the  mines  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  copper  mines  of  the  Bareli  ills,  only  six 
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miles  from  the  city,  have  long  been  known  and  worked ; and 
the  bichromate  of  potash  is  the  product  of  the  deposits  of 
the  chrome  ore  not  much  further  off. 

Water  transportation. — Situated  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  nearer  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  West 
than  any  other  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  the  advantages  of  Bal- 
timore in  this  respect  have  long  been  understood;  and  now 
that  the  channel  of  the  Patapsco  has  been  so  much  improved 
that  vessels  of  the  same  draft  of  water  as  those  that  visit 
New  York  can  be  brought  alongside  the  elevators  of  the  city, 
it  is  easily  understood  why  it  is  that  Baltimore  is  second 
only  to  New  York  in  the  exportation  of  grain  to  Europe. 
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